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Welcome 

Welcome to the 28 th Annual National Conference 
of the Australian Garden History Society, 
Meandering about the Murray. How heartening for 
the organisers to have had the conference booked 
out so early in the year. 

I have gardened at Woomargama Station in the 
Murray Darling catchment area for 42 years and 
have grown to love the countryside, the climate and 
the people of this fertile district. 

As you are meandering through the Murray you will 
notice good big cattle, flocks of sheep, flourishing 
crops and thriving vineyards. Landcare is alive and 
well in this area where many watercourses have been 
fenced and planted with trees. Unfortunately after 
years of drought weeds are invasive, especially on 
the roadsides. 

This inland climate is relatively windless, so wind 
turbines are not an issue. Winters are cold with 
sunny days and numerous frosts, while summers 
are hot with cooler nights, and always the threat 
of Are. Springs and autumns are temperate but we 
are always looking for rain, and especially so this 
year. Drought affects all our gardens but thanks to 
watering they are surviving. 

The good news is that over the last decade some 
60,000 trees have been planted on the property, but 
the dry has been hard on the older trees. 

My best wishes for an enjoyable conference in flne 
spring weather, but if it is raining, the gardeners will 
all be smiling. 

Margaret Darling AM, is a former chair and 
patron of the AGHS 
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I am always impressed at the remarkable range of skills and diverse interests that members bring 
to deepen and enliven our perspectives on Australian garden history. A prime example was Nina 
Crone OAM, who joined the Society in 1995 after her retirement from a distinguished career as 
headmistress of Melbourne Girls Grammar. Anne Latreille’s obituary written for The Age newspaper 
described Nina’s multi-faceted life as teacher, historian, linguist and journalist. Nina’s unassuming 
manner belied a fine intellect and determined character. Her demanding role as headmistress was 
balanced by her career as a garden writer under the pseudonym Alison Dalrymple and by her stint 
in the shop at the Royal Botanic Gardens. 

This ability to move through different roles within the community was one of Nina’s strengths. As 
one member recalls ‘despite her high professional achievements, Nina had no trouble mucking in 
with everyone else.’ This was exemplified by her love of working bee weekends. Treasurer Malcolm 
Paul describes the conviviality of sharing a ramshackle cottage behind a shop on one occasion with 
five women, one of them being Nina, where they resorted to a self-imposed time limit on the one 
and only shower, vague similarities to a boarding school coming to the fore. Another occasion 
found them in a B&B which was a Victorian house complete with working pianola and hundreds 
of piano rolls and on another they all bunked down in the shearers’ quarters of a Western district 
sheep station. When Nina lived at Walkerville, two and a half hours south east of Melbourne she 
turned up at working bees a similar distance north east of Melbourne. 

Nina Crone was the editor of Australian Garden History from 2001 to 2006. Nina’s commitment 
to this task went above and beyond the role of editor and her proficiency, generosity and 
dedication, including her attendance of interstate activities, ensured the Society received a journal 
of outstanding quality. Nina encouraged new authors in their endeavours, she always had her eye 
toward engaging with younger generations and she appreciated the value of supporting of others 
in their work in relation with the Society. Her publication Visions and Voices, a special issue of 
the journal to celebrate 25 years (1980-2005) of the Australian Garden History Society, was a 
fitting finale to Nina Crone’s years as editor. With exemplary skill and diplomacy, Nina balanced 
expectations with the reality of what was achievable to produce a publication, which was of great 
credit to her and the Society. 

Both the Victorian Branch committee between 1999 and 2001, and more recently the National 
Management Committee benefited from her wise counsel and energy in promoting the Society. 
Nina’s commitment was coupled with a joie de vivre that permeated all her activities in the 
Australian Garden History Society- whether it was planning a tour- particularly to her beloved 
Gippsland - and for which she provided detailed notes, or participating in a working bee or 
gently guiding an author in improving an article. An avowed Francophile, Nina passed away on 
Bastille Day. 
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Nina Crone's writings 

Former AGHS Journal editor Nina Crone’s short articles for The Age during the 
1 980s, written under the pen name Alison Dalrymple, were collected and treasured 
by many Impeccably researched, and carefully crafted, they reveal a writer steeped in 
the history and culture of gardening, and one with a fine sense of humourThe articles 
reproduced below first appeared between 1986 and 1988. 


A sour yet sweet favourite 


Debate and 
conjecture will 
continue forever 
over the fruit 
born by the Tree 
of Knowledge and 
the Garden of 
Eden. Some people nominate the pomegranate, 
others the quince. 

As far as the fruit is concerned, on aesthetic grounds 
I declare it for the pomegranate and it is pleasing to 
see it finding a place on fruiterer’s counters. 

In the Renaissance period the pomegranate 
became a popular subject for armorial bearings. 
Henri de Navarre (later Henri IV of France), 
whose kingdom bordered on the Pyrenees, 
admired the Moorish capital of Granada, where 
the pomegranate was a favourite fruit. 

Henri took the pomegranate as his devise and his 
motto, “Sour yet sweet” referred to its distinctive 
flavour as much as to his political style. 

A Spanish connection brought the pomegranate 
into English heraldry. Henry VII’s first wife, 
Catherine of Aragon, had the fruit as her 
emblem. Soon after her arrival in England a court 
masque in her honour featured displays of roses 
(for England) and pomegranates (for Spain). 

Catherine’s daughter Mary adopted roses and 
pomegranate as her emblem. 

Punica granatum was widely known in 
Mediterranean areas and the ancient Greeks 
claimed it originated from the blood of 
Dionysus, the god of wine. It was also associated 
with Persephone, goddess of the underworld. 

In plant lore the pomegranate is a fruit strongly 
associated with the female principle, which may 
account for my prejudice in favour of its claim 
to a place in Eden. 


Adam's fall may be linked 
to his covering flyleaves 

My friend Helen 
has offered more 
contenders for Eden’s 
Tree of Knowledge 
and she has taken me 
to task for neglecting 
Judaic commentaries 
in my account of the 
pomegranate. 

She referred me to the 
Talmud which claims 
the forbidden tree was a fig: “By the very thing 
by which they (Adam and Eve) were disgraced, 
were they restored”. 

The Midrash explains this idea further: “Adam 
tried to gather leaves from the tree to cover 
parts of their bodies but he heard one tree after 
another say ‘This is the thief who deceived the 
Creator - take no leaves from me’. Only the 
fig tree allowed him to take its leaves because it 
was the forbidden fruit”. 

Certainly the fig is mentioned in records of 
many early civilisations. Its virtue as food was 
enhanced by its drying quality which made it 
easily shared and transported. Four thousand 
years before the birth of Christ the Egyptians 
planted it. Phoenician traders probably 
introduced it to customers in Greece, India 
and perhaps even China. In ancient Greece 
the fig had assumed sufficient importance for 
Herodotus to write about its cultivation. 

To the Romans too it was important - chiefly 
as slave food. A few patrician epicures 
recommended the Spanish figs which were 
semi- dried so that the natural shape and colour 
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were retained. On occasions however, for those 
with malice and murder in mind, the fig was a 
convenient carrier of poison. 

The fig was often grown in mediaeval monastic 
gardens and it featured in pictures adorning 
manuscripts. Early Christian painting and 
sculpture used the fig leaf to hide genitalia. 
Some scholars believe it was the palmate, or 
hand-like shape of the fig-leaf that occasioned 
this convention. 

Further rabbinic opinion on the identity of 
the tree of knowledge includes wheat, grapes 
and the esrog or citron which reached Europe 
around 300 BC 

Theophrastus wrote about the citron, referring 
to it as the Persian or Medean apple. It was the 
Roman writer Pliny who first used the name 
citron. The related and more modern lemon 
had its place in mediaeval religious symbolism 
through an association with the Virgin Mary. 

As a deliciously flavoursome fruit the fig 
might well present a tempting face to those 
who would be tempted, but the whole debate 
on the fruit of the tree of knowledge simply 
highlights the challenge facing botanical or 
horticultural historians. 

River red 
gum: a 
tree for 
nostalgia 

Ask a homesick 
Aussie to picture a 
gum tree and one 
of many species 
may come to 
mind - the elegant 
lemon-scented 
gum {Eucalyptus 
citriodora), the 
haunting ghost 
gum {E. papuana) 
the showy Western 
Australian flowering gum {E. ficifolia) or the 
soaring mountain ash {E. regnans). 

Odds are, however, that nostalgia will evoke the 
image of E. camaldulensis, familiar companion 


to the river bank, thickset guardian of the stock 
paddock or bystander along the highway. 

Aborigines used the bark of E. camaldulensis, 
the river red gum for their canoes and they 
steeped their fishing lines in its sap to prevent 
them from fraying. European colonists created 
an insipid blue or green ink by boiling the sap 
in an iron pot. 

Bushmen kept an alert eye on the branches of 
this tree, sadly known as the “widow-maker” 
because of its tendency to shed a bough 
without warning. 

That reputation did not deter crowds from 
gathering under a river red gum in the 
Botanic Gardens, Melbourne, in 1850 to hear 
Victoria proclaimed a separate colony from 
New South Wales. 

Three years earlier there had been a move to 
recognise the species as E. rostrata, a name 
widely accepted in Australia, but a quirk of 
history intervened. 

As early as 1832 Friedrich Denhardt, the 
curator at the Camalduli gardens in Naples, 
described specimens of the eucalyptus growing 
there. Unfortunately no record of the origin of 
those trees has been found. 

It could be that the seeds were distributed through 
London or Paris collectors or even through a 
Spanish or Austrian connection as Naples was, at 
that time, subject to Hapsburg rule. 

When the existence of an older name was 
recognised the Australian name, E. rostrata, 
had to give way to the older E. camaldulensis 
and recognition of the Neapolitan propagation. 

As for the common name, gum tree, we owe 
that to the English buccaneer Willi am Dampier. 
After an unexpected landfall on the coast of 
northwestern Australia in 1688, he noted in 
his journal “trees where the gum distils out of 
their knots or cracks”. 

The lournal acknowledges the assistance of 
Associate Professor Helen Forgasz and Anne 
Latreille in assembling these articles and thanks 
Nina Crone’s family and The Age for their 
permission to publish. 

Nina Crone’s obituary appears on p.24. 
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Linnaeus: Art & Nature 

Three displays at Elizabeth Bay House celebrate the achievements of Carl Linnaeus 
to mark the tercentenary of his birth. Reflecting on his legacy they explore the dual nature 
of scientific art - to ‘satisfy the mind and please the eye’. By Scott Carlin 


Herbarium Amoris is an exhibition of 
photographs by Swedish photographer Edvard 
Koinberg, and a major travelling exhibition 
funded by the Swedish Institute. Koinberg’s 
studies of plants from his own garden were 
inspired by the ‘Sexual System of Classification’ 
devised by Linnaeus, whereby flowers were 
classed by a simple mathematical audit of their 
‘sexual parts’ - such as their anthers and stamens. 

First published in 1729, Linnaeus’ system 
revolutionised the understanding of plant 
biology. With an emerging scientific language 
unequal to the radically new concept he used 
anthropomorphic terms to describe individual 
flowers as ‘brides and suitors’. Revealing quotes 
from Linnaeus accompany Koinberg’s images: 

“The leaves around the flower itself 
contribute nothing to the breeding 
ceremony, but otherwise do the duty as 
the Bridalbed, which the Great Creator 
so gloriously arranged, with so noble 
dressed up Bedcurtains, perfumed by so 
many delicious scents, in order that the 
Bridegroom with his bride can celebrate his 
Nuptials with so much greater solemnity.” 

Responding to this, in Koinberg’s Paeonia 
lactiflora the pressed flower seems to coyly 
drape a single petal over its centre, while 
Zantedeschia aethiopica is unabashedly 
sexual. His sinuous Tulipa draws on the artistic 
heritage of Dutch and Swedish flowerpieces. 

The impact of Linnaean theory on 
contemporary ‘natural philosophy’ was 
celebrated most beautifully in Robert 
Thornton’s great florilegia. The Temple 
ofFlora^, published in 1807. The famous 
illustrations from this lavish revision of the 


‘sexual system’ are reproduced in countless 
garden histories, yet few visitors to the 
exhibition will have seen the actual plates, 18 of 
which are on show along with an intact folio. 

Thornton (1768 - 1837) employed the finest 
British artists, engravers and poets, patriotically 
intending to secure Britain’s place at the 
pinnacle of scientific and artistic production. 
Without the backing of a wealthy patron or 
Society, funds were raised by subscription, the 
sale from 1799 of individual plates and even a 
grand lottery. The phenomenal costs ultimately 
defeated the project, and an incomplete folio 
was published in 1807, with only 33 of an 
intended 70 plates, in varying combinations. 

Thornton stressed the importance of the 
background to the plates. These scenes were as 
much to establish the plants ‘character’ as their 
origin, which explains the curious migration 
of the Night- Blowing Cereus {Selinecereus 
grandiflora) to an English churchyard, where, 
as the extraordinary flower opens, a convenient 
clocktower strikes midnight. The folio 
influenced a wave of painters, including artists 
in the colony, and recalls the work exhibited by 
many women artists at the Royal Academy. 

Thornton’s text is an intriguing insight to late 
18th and early 19th century botany: references 
are given to hothouses, plant hunting, 
economic botany, patronage and taste. The 
Sacred Egyptian Bean is one of the most 
compelling, as a discussion of the sacred lotus 
{Nelumbo necifera) leads into comparative 
religions, international politics, and a flattering 
poem on the lavish folio. The companion to 
this plate. The Blue Egyptian Water Lily, 
{Nymphaea caerulea) identified as the lotus of 
antiquity, sees Thornton in a wash of national 
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Tulipa, Edvard Koinberg, Herbarium Amoris, 2003 
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The Night blowing Cereus, Dunkarton, after Philip Reinagle and 
Abraham Pether From Robert Thornton’s The Temple of Flora, 
1807, Rare Books Collection, State Library of NSW 


pride celebrating the defeat of the French at 
the Batde of the Nile, seemingly at odds with 
the earnest pleas for international peace made 
earlier in the folio. 

Alexander Macleay (1767 - 1848) was 
secretary of the Linnean Society of London 
until 1825, after which he took up the post 
of Colonial Secretary in New South Wales. 

He owned copies both of Linnaeus’ Sy sterna 
Natura (10th edn.), and The Temple of Flora. 
Several portrait plates from the folio, including 
the well known ‘Linnaeus in his Lapland dress’, 
and James Edward Smith, hung in his picture 
collection. Smith had acquired Linnaeus’ vast 
collections and founded the Linnean Society, 
becoming its first president. Like many 
botanists, including Linnaeus, Erasmus Darwin, 
William Curtis and Thornton, Smith began his 
career in medicine, where medical botany was a 
long established discipline. 



1 9th century parasite from an Indian flying fox. Robyn Stacey, Museum, 2007 
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The 1875 subdivision brochure for Macleay’s 
Elizabeth Bay House estate depicts what 
is probably a ‘Linnaean spiral’^. This was a 
distinctive garden form described by J. C. 
Loudon - whom Macleay had nominated 
as a Fellow of the Linnaean Society - where 
plants were arranged according to Linnean 
principles. His nephew William John Macleay 
(1820 - 1891) greatly diversified the family’s 
collections, and created a hall and garden for 
the newly formed Linnean Society of New 
South Wales, nearby on the site now occupied 
by Boomerang. In 1888 he donated the 
Macleay collections to Sydney University. 

The extraordinary diversity of the Macleay 
Museum is celebrated in contemporary 
Australian photographer Robyn Stacey’s new 
body of work. Museum. Stacey’s heightened 
photographs, placed as ‘inter ventions’ 
amongst the artworks at Elizabeth Bay House, 
contemplate the dual nature of scientific 
art - for both the accurate recording of 
information and for aesthetic pleasure. Her 
use of titles refiects this duality: some, like 
Koinberg’s fiower studies, are named by their 
binomial classification, reflecting Linnaeus’ 
most enduring legacy; some carry a prosaic 
description based on a museum label; others, 
such as Beau Monde Green ^ claim the 
specimen as art. Her baroque assemblages 
recall the progenitor of the modern museum, 
the ‘cabinet of curiosities’, and have an affinity 
with Fanny Macleay’s Flowerpieces of the 
Northern and Southern Hemispheres. 

Together, the three components of Linnaeus: 
Art and Nature refiect on the impact 
Linnaean theory and taxonomy had in his 
day, to his successors, and on to the present. 
The period from the late 18th through to 
the mid 19th centuries bridges the worlds of 
the Enlightenment and modern science, and 
the use of art captures, and - quite literally - 
illustrates this. 


Herbarium Amoris 

BY EDVARD KOINBERG 

Sponsored by the Swedish Institute 
10 October - 10 December 2007 

■ Temple of Flora 

10 December 2007 - 3 February 2008 

■ Museum by Robyn Stacey 
10 October - 3 February 2008 

Elizabeth Bay House 

7 Onslow Avenue, Elizabeth Bay 
Phone: 02 9356 3022 

See www.hht.net.au for associated events. 


Scott Hill is the assistant curator at Elizabeth 
Bay House and Vaucluse House. He is fascinated 
by the meaning and social context of plants 
and gardens, and is currently working on his 
post-graduate research in colonial domestic 
architecture. 


1 The folio, actually titled a New illustration of the sexual system of Carolus von Linnaeus, is known by the title of its third section, 
The temple of Flora: or, Garden of nature, which contains the botanical plates. 

2 Scott Carlin, Elizabeth Bay House, A History and Guide. Historic HousesTrust of NSW. 2000 
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Tending a Legacy 

As major changes begin to take shape at the National Gallery, landscape architects Barbara 
Buchanan and Richard Vidler reflect on the history and design principles behind their work 
on the Gallery’s internationally renowned Sculpture Garden, and look towards the future. 


In 1987, only five years after completion, the 
Sculpture Garden was heritage listed on the 
Register of the National Estate as part of the 
Parliament House vista - early recognition 
that the place had significance and value. In 
December 2001 following a campaign by an 
older generation of architects and landscape 
architects, who were concerned about the 
protection of the buildings and the landscape 
as a whole, the High Court - National Gallery 
precinct was registered as significant within a 
registered area. 

The National Gallery site has been described 
by some newcomers as a “bush block”. They 
imagine that the building was carefully sited 
within an existing forest and that the landscape 
is a natural one. To us, two of the remaining 
designers, this description elicits a mixed 
reaction - firstly astonishment, because the site 
once resembled a bleak and windy moonscape, 
and secondly, pride, because in our opinion it is 
a compliment that a designed landscape appears 
not to have been designed at all. 

Looking back after 25 years, we believe that 
there was a fortuitous convergence of events, 
personalities and ideas at a time of cultural 
and economic confidence in Australia. Could 
it be that the combination of James Mollison’s 
vision of an Australian sculpture garden open 
to all, with Colin Madigan and landscape 
architect Roger Vidler’s geometric structure 
and Harry Howard and Barbara Buchanan’s 
expression of the ecology of Canberra and 
concern for four dimensional space and 
the human condition somehow manages to 
connect “thought and nature”, as Madigan 
puts it, in a way that somehow resonates with 
people at a deeper level? 


First intentions 

James Mollison, the first director of the ANG 
(now NGA), played a vital role in the design 
process for the Sculpture Garden. It was 
Mollison who initiated the concept of a sculpture 
garden and was its driving force throughout the 
design, construction and establishment period. 
Mollison and architect Colin Madigan travelled 
around the world together to study art galleries 
and sculpture gardens. 

According to Madigan, Mollison was 
“absolutely determined to make the Sculpture 
Garden the greatest in the world”. Over a 
number of years Mollison purchased 17 large 
international and Australian sculptures and 
stored them in a warehouse in Fyshwick ready 
for installation in early 1982. 

As people, Madigan and landscape architect 
Howard were in many ways cast in the same 
mould - both were leftist Sydney tiarrikin’ 
architects, colleagues and old friends who 
approached their life and work with a wry 
sense of humour and astute social awareness. 
Both Madigan and Howard were passionate 
about their work and were not afraid to stand 
up for their beliefs. Both saw the Canberra 
project as an opportunity to express a truly 
Australian approach to design. While they were 
strongly modernist in outlook both Madigan 
and Howard also believed that buildings should 
express regionalism and humanity. 

The landscape’s design, then, was an attempt 
to bring back to the heart of Canberra and 
by extension, the heart of Australia, a truly 
Australian landscape, which was in direct 
contrast to the rest of the Parliamentary 
Triangle. It strongly reflects the aesthetic 
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values held by Harry 
Howard, a modernist 
and one of the leaders 
of the Sydney Bush 
School. In their own 
way Howard and 
Buchanan wanted 
to challenge the 
prevailing views about 
landscape in Canberra, which called for order, 
exotic plants and an international aesthetic. 

Understanding Canberra 
as a city 

Canberra in 1978 was an orderly and neat city, 
very different to Sydney, the design team’s 
home territory. Howard’s and Buchanan’s 
perception of the landscape of Canberra, and in 
particular the Parliamentary Triangle, was that 
it seemed like an empty wind-swept paddock, 
not the vibrant heart of the nation’s capital. 
They viewed the evenly spaced plantings of 
exotic and native trees in acres of irrigated grass 
as alien in a naturally dry and brown landscape. 

It took many visits in all seasons to get a feel for 
Canberra; to understand its climate, landform 
and vegetation; its sense of place. It was obvious 
that the climate and light quality in Canberra 
was very different from Sydney - the winters 
much colder, the summers hotter and the light 
much clearer and brighter. As it was considered 
essential that the new landscape express 
Canberra, not Sydney, many hours were spent at 
the Canberra Botanic Gardens (now Australian 
National Botanic Gardens) studying the species, 
colour, texture and form of indigenous plants 
with the assistance of the director, John Wrigley. 


Arching canopies of indigenous trees were planned by Howard 
and Buchanan 



The natural bushland around the edges of 
Canberra was also studied. Howard and 
Buchanan drove around the streets looking 
for examples of successful designed landscapes, 
examining the local geology and materials, water 
bodies and their ecosystems. 

Articulating the design 

From the first meetings in 1978 Bichard 
Vidler set out a proposal for the triangulated 
framework and staging of the Sculpture Garden 
that allowed the garden to be implemented in 
stages as the sculpture collection grew. Howard 
had discussed how sculpture could be displayed 
in the landscape, while Mollison recognised 
the problem between the scale of sculptures 
and “the expanse of sky, the distances and 
the night lights of Canberra”. He agreed that 
sculptures should not been seen directly against 
the lake nor in strong sunlight, that sculptures 
be displayed in discrete spaces on surfaces 
other than grass and that visitors should be led 
through the garden in a definite sequence from 
the main entry. 

The landscape was seen as a dynamic one where 
the understorey plantings would constantly 
change, sculptures would be added or moved, 
sidetracks throughout the gravel paving would 
evolve, even the uses of the spaces could 
change over time as new ways of perceiving 
sculpture evolved. The aim was to provide a 
strong geometrical framework using various 
combinations of earthberms, low bluestone 
walls, white concrete walls, pavements and 
indigenous tree plantings within which these 
changes could occur. 

Trees were considered the most important 
element of the planting design because of their 
long-term contribution to the structure and 
spatial definition of the landscape. 

While Mollison had stated very early that 
he wanted the sculpture garden to be 
“Australian”, in a meeting on March 26, 1979 
he suggested formal plantings of deciduous 
exotics for the Sculpture Court (later known 
as the Winter Garden) and along the Avenue, 





Rodin's sculptures are bathed in 
dappled light 
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with underplantings of agapanthus; the 
possible introduction of urns and seats along 
the Avenue and “antique column capitals as 
seats” in the Sculpture Court. However visits 
to Cruden Farm in Victoria, with its avenue 
of white trunked gums made him “realise that 
you could put together a grand garden using 
Australian plants only”. He began to explore 
the Canberra Botanic Gardens and saw there 
the mature Eucalyptus maculosa trees which 
were “marvellously sculptural, very good in 
colour, not much canopy so you had beautiful 
dappled light” . 

Planting principles 

A strong planting philosophy was developed 
by Buchanan that grouped plants according 
to their leaf shape, size, colour and form, in 
conjunction with flowering time and colour. 
The lists Buchanan created also identified 
which plants were indigenous to the ACT, 
their perfume, height, habit, density, growing 
conditions and whether self- seeding or 
suckering. Planting included indigenous 
grasses and tufted plants, rarely used in 
landscapes at that time. 

The misshapen tree trunks and irregular 
groupings of trees and shrubs were consciously 
placed in counterpoint to the Gallery’s massive 
white walls. Trees were planted as close as 
300mm to create the appearance of multi- 
stemmed trunks - in the early years tree stems 
were broken off purposely to induce clumping. 
Plants were allowed to take on their natural 
form and compete as they do in the bush. 
Regular pruning, shaping and thinning out were 
to be avoided except where views or vistas were 
to be maintained. In these areas careful removal 
of a branch or two may be all that’s needed but 
in some cases choosing a more suitable plant 
may be necessary to avoid regular pruning. Self- 
seeding and regeneration would be allowed to 
occur where it doesn’t infringe on views. 


The planting was designed to create an 
interesting backdrop to sculptures without 
creating competition with them. Breaking up 
strong sunlight to form soft shade and shadows 
and create translucency is a critical design 
principle that was achieved throughout the 
garden using indigenous trees and shrubs. All 
planted areas have layered foliage with tall tree 
canopy as the top layer, small tree and tall shrubs 
as the middle layer, and low shrubs and ground 
cover plantings as the lowest layer. Shrubs or 
ground covers were never intended to be in 
full sun without tree canopy except perhaps in 
planter boxes or at the base of sculptures. 

Integrating the 
sculptures 

The major sculptures are set out according to 
the triangular grid that underlies the geometry 
of the landscape. The figurative sculptures in the 
Winter Garden, such as the Rodins and Maillol, 
were designed to be viewed as a group. It was 
intended that they could be viewed up close but 
not touched so they were placed in islands of 
planting which float in the slate paving. This 
concept was derived from the sculpture court 
at the Museum of Modern Art in New York. 
Planting around the base of these sculptures 
was intended to be simple, low and discrete, 
preferably of one species (such as Astartea 
fascicularis) rather than a mixture of species. 

The spaces for the display sculptures in 
the Spring, Summer and Autumn Gardens 
were designed to be enclosed, so that each 
sculpture could be viewed individually. The 
“rooms” of the Spring Garden were designed 
for small to medium size sculptures while the 
larger “rooms” of the Autumn Garden were 
designed to display larger works. 

Grass was not considered a suitable surface for 
sculpture display because of pedestrian wear 
and tear and the problem of mowing - only 



Clement Meadmore’s Virginia is displayed 
on grass. Gravel paving was seen as a fluid 
surface which allowed free movement around 
a sculpture and required little maintenance. 

It was intended that leaf litter and casuarina 
needles would in time provide another pleasant 
ground surface for sculpture display. 

Looking towards the 
future 

Conserving the integrity of the precinct 
landscape in the future depends to a large 
extent on managers and new designers 
understanding the historical origins, principles 
and development of the design process. But 
what is the essence of the landscape? What 
overriding principles do we, the original 
designers, see as absolutely essential to 
maintaining its integrity? 

1 The juxtaposition of an underlying 
geometry with Canberra’s ecology - a 
relationship of order versus anarchy, rational 
man versus nature. 

2 The design of four dimensional spaces, or 
“outdoor rooms” that express volume as 
well as time. 

3 A concern to break down the barriers 
between inside and outside. 

4 A concern for people’s comfort and their 
experiences in outdoor space. This includes 
the freedom to experience the landscape as a 
public space at all times of the day or night. 

5 The restrained use of a limited palette of 
local materials, plants, colours, shapes and 
textures which reflect Canberra’s natural 
environment. 

6 The enrichment of the landscape through 
the discrete use of sculptures, water, foliage, 
seasonal flowers, birds and animals, food 
and activities which make spaces come alive. 

If the precinct is to read as a unified whole, 
any new works should attempt to strike 
a balance between Canberra’s ecology, 
social needs and the aesthetic aims of the 
project. It is possible with today’s knowledge 
about ecology and technology to achieve a 


better ecological solution than was possible 
in 1980 - for example, any new works 
should incorporate water storage, recycling 
and cleansing, increased biodiversity and 
sustainability. Socially it is still important 
to provide comfortable, diverse, interesting 
spaces that are easy to navigate and are 
inviting to use. It is suggested that water 
and outdoor facilities should be an integral 
part of any new external spaces. Aesthetically, 
any new works should reinforce the existing 
relationship between the underlying geometry 
and informal plantings. While it is understood 
that new works do not have to replicate the 
old, it is also understood that to achieve 
continuity they do need to attain a similar 
level of richness and experiential complexity 
through a language that respects the old. 

Barbara Buchanan writes: 

Current plans for the Gallery’s extension and 
refurbishment mean that the heritage listed 
Autumn Garden will have a carpark built 
on it, and therefore the Sculpture Garden 
as envisioned can never be fully completed. 

As the gardens stand, the “temporary” 
tent structure/restaurant next to the Marsh 
Pond impedes the terrace, stops visitors from 
experiencing the water’s edge and brings 
parked cars right behind the Henry Moore. 

The original design included a simple cafe for 
this location, not an elite restaurant, which had 
a pavilion on the level above. In my opinion, 
this would be a much more egalitarian and 
discreet solution, freeing the terrace for 
everyone and without requiring such large 
kitchen facilities. 

The Journal invited current landscape architect 
Adrian McGregor of McGregor and Partners to 
discuss the design changes, however he has no 
comment to make at this time. 

This is an excerpted version of The Landscape 
Design Process, an overview paper prepared by 
the authors in connection with the Conservation 
Management Plan for the National Gallery 
precinct in 2003. 
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Meet your National Management 

Committee 


NMC member Ivan Saltmarsh in conversation with Journal editor Genevieve Jacobs 



Ivan Saltmarsh, photo: David McKeand 


Your career as a gardener began relatively late 
in life. Has it become a passion? 

Yes it has! There are tell-tale signs such as 
going to great lengths to obtain a particular 
plant, moving plants around and persisting to 
achieve the desired effect. 

Although gardens have always been a presence 
in my life, it was not until the early 1980s that 
I started to garden myself. Initially I learnt by 
trial and error until I came to appreciate the 
basics of having regard for the conditions in 
the garden and the needs of the plants. This 
absorbing, practical and creative pursuit was a 
refreshing change from my work concerning 
the operations of the labour market. It is 
amazing how many absorbing challenges can 
be presented in a suburban garden in trying to 
make the approach the vision. 


Travel was an important factor in developing 
your love of gardens - you call it a part of your 
education about gardens. Why was this so? 

When I started travelling overseas in the 70s, 
gardens were not foremost in my mind. I 
was interested in seeing historical sites, 
experiencing other places and getting an insight 
in to different ways of life. However, gardens 
and the broader landscape became one of 
the threads of interest and I saw a variety of 
gardens in different settings. 

My studies in ancient civilisation led me to 
historic landscapes such as Persepolis in Iran. 
After travelling through stark desert country, 
arriving in towns and cities with areas of 
greenness was a very welcome relief. Avenues 
of trees in Teheran provide not only shade, 
but soften the often unattractive ugly urban 
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landscape. People fortunate to have courtyard 
gardens could find privacy and sanctuary in 
them. 

The vital part that public spaces such as parks 
played in people’s lives become apparent. 

Parks are a haven. To my surprise it was 
very common to see students studying in 
parks. Extended families also came to sit on 
their Persian rugs and enjoy their picnics 
complete with samovars. The experience of 
treasuring areas of greenness, plant cultivation, 
gardens and parkland was repeated in other 
metropolises as disparate as New Delhi and 
London. As well as the parks in London I 
particularly enjoyed Hampstead Heath and 
seeing people walking their dogs, flying kites 
and enjoying the open spaces. 

As a Tasmanian you deal with a wide range 
of historic gardens. Are there sufficient 
resources in our smallest state to ensure their 
documentation and conservation? 

Lundamental among factors determining 
resources for many aspects of Tasmanian 
life is our small population (less that half a 
million), which is decentralised. Consequently 
provision of basic infrastructure and services 
in a number of centres is cosdy. Government 
funds for other activities such as documentation 
and conservation are very limited. Lor many 
property owners making a living has to take 
priority over maintaining gardens. 

On the positive side there are some pleasing 
examples of what some private property owners 
are achieving. Lor example, an industrial firm 
has restored a colonial home on its property in 
Hobart and is planning to restore the garden. 

You represented the AGHS on the reference 
group that drew up a draft management plan 
for Recherche Bay. How significant is this site? 

I think it is highly significant because of its 
association with the very important activities 
of the Lrench expeditioners. In particular 
Labillardiere collected and identified about 
100 new plant species including the blue 
gum. Eucalyptus globulus^ now Tasmania’s 
floral emblem. Through Labillardiere ’s plant 
collection the place is associated with the very 


important, first illustrated, general publication 
in 1804-06 of Australian plants. Lelix Delahaye 
planted a vegetable garden and sowed seeds 
in various places over a much wider area. 

Rare and amicable relationships took place 
between the Lrench and the Aborigines. The 
recordings, from the Lrench perspective, of 
these encounters, are regarded as the best 
documentary evidence of Aboriginal culture 
before European setdement. Lrom a scientific 
perspective, the scientific experiment showed 
that geomagneticism varied with latitude, a 
finding of international significance. 

Some uncertainty remains about the exact 
location of the French garden. Will this affect 
conservation plans? 

While the exact location of the garden is at 
present uncertain, detailed documentation by 
the Lrench makes it certain that a garden was 
planted and the general area of its location 
known. Soil testing presently being carried out 
in Paris may provide evidence of the precise 
location of the garden. 

It is acknowledged that there are gaps in our 
understanding regarding a range of issues 
and more specific prescriptions may need to 
be added to the plan. One important reason 
for acquiring the North East Peninsula of 
Recherche Bay was to save it from logging 
and enable further archaeological surveys 
to be done to enhance our knowledge and 
understanding of the site. 

The overarching objective of the management 
plan is to ensure the protection of its natural 
and cultural heritage features, and to ensure 
that these values are passed on to future 
generations in as good or better condition than 
at present. 

It is exciting to contemplate the potential of 
the area to reveal further remains or physical 
evidence of historic activities. 
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The scent of memory 

Saving the Barossa’s threatened old roses has been a longstanding personal quest 
for Patricia Toolan. The establishment of an old rose repository at Angaston 
promises to conserve an integral part of South Australian garden history 


Who does not have an early memory of 
smelling the perfume of a rose? Upon 
smelling an older rose, who is not immediately 
transported back to their early years? 

As a young child and into my teens, I spent 
many school holidays in Red Cliffs in north 
western Victoria with my grandmother who 
had a small but beautiful garden of roses, 
liliums, wisteria, hoyas, numerous fruit trees, 
and the never to be forgotten lathe house full 
of different camellias - all this on the sandy red 
soil. Little wonder then that I fell into gardening 
once I had my own patch of earth to tend. 

It was soon after I started my present garden 
about 25 years ago that I heard Trevor Nottle 
speak on the radio about a plant society 
dedicated to saving and growing species and 
the early rose cultivars. This was Heritage 
Roses in Australia, and I subsequently joined 
this rose group. Often we would have rose 
rambles travelling in convoy to find old roses 
in cemeteries, on roadsides and in old gardens. 
With permission we might be given a cutting 
or a rooted piece of a treasured rose that would 
be duly grown on in our own gardens, then 
propagated and shared between members. 

As the years passed and my obsession with 
growing and saving these old roses grew, I 
sought a site where all the Barossa Valley’s 
found roses might be grown. The years 
were taking their toll of the mother plants 
as herbicides became the primary means of 
controlling roadside and cemetery vegetation, 
and so many of these soon succumbed. In 
some cases the rose that I was growing in my 
own garden seemed to be the only survivor left 
of a particular variety so it became imperative 
to find somewhere else where these roses might 
be grown. 


The location needed to be not too far from 
home as I was already travelling to Adelaide 
once a month to help water and care for 
the South Australian Old Rose Repository 
established in 1992, in the Mitcham Anglican 
Cemetery on Blythwood Road, Mitcham. This 
new Barossa garden needed to be accessible to 
the public and available on a long term basis. 

After viewing and contemplating several 
locations the present site on Hannay Crescent 
in Angaston seemed ideal for a public garden. 

It was triangular section of level land bordered 
by a creek, a tributary and Hannay Crescent. 

In researching the background, we discovered 
a varied history including the following I9II 
advertisement placed in the local paper by Mr 
T. Conrad. It read as follows: 

SHOEING & GENERAL BLACKSMITH 

His premises are right in the heart of the town. 
Tinning a specialty, ploughs, scarifiers and 
other gardening implements made to order. 

After 1922 ownership changed several times 
until Mr O. B. Linke bought it in 1938. Mr 
Linke was an engineer, electrician, mechanic 
and also the local undertaker! The property, 
which included a section of the creek, extended 
north from the main street. A small wooden 
foot bridge crossed the creek to the fruit 
orchard and vegetable garden that comprised 
the northern part of the property. After Mr 
Linke’s death, it fell into disrepair. 

On the Hannay Crescent site, our HRIA group 
would grow the roses that we believed had 
been grown by German and English settlers in 
the district. Old rose varieties grown by later 
gardeners of the Barossa Valley and nearby areas 
would also be added. This would be a garden 
dedicated to the early Barossa Valley gardeners 
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Unidentified Tea rose growing on site in the Barossa, photo: Patricia Toolan 


who had left their beloved families, homes 
and countries to move to an unknown land, a 
reversed climate, severe heat in summer and a 
lack of permanent rivers. 

In October 2003 the initial 24 roses, grown on 
their own roots, were planted at the Barossa 
Old Rose Repository by the newly formed 
Heritage Roses in Australian Inc Barossa 
and Beyond regional group. II century old 
redgum posts that had previously formed 
the framework of the Mader family hay shed 
in Flaxmans Valley were purchased with 
sponsorship funding from the local newspaper. 
Local craftsman Harry Makris, with help from 
Michael James and David Roenfeldt, prepared 
the posts by sanding and detailing the tops of 
the posts and then installing them on a very 
cold July 2005 day. 

In 2007 an interpretive sign was designed and 
installed, two jacaranda trees were planted 
in the lawn area, funding for wooden tables 
and benches was obtained and a leaflet on the 
Barossa Old Rose Repository was produced. 
This leaflet will be available through local 
tourist facilities in the Barossa Valley. 

The garden currently comprises 63 roses. 
Additional rose beds will be added as more 
roses are found and propagated. Among the 
roses are many with fascinating local histories, 
including links to settler fa mili es. Some of 
those histories follow. 


A 1920s photograph of the Heggie family’s 
Almerta property in Flaxman’s Valley shows 
established rose bushes edging a small vineyard 
north east of the homestead. 

Several of these original roses remain with two 
of particular interest. One has been given the 
study name of ‘Mrs Heggie’s Red Tea’. This 
Tea is very changeable in its colouring during 
the year. In early spring buds show cream or 
red, or ochre or golden opening to a variable 
coloured rose. This rose matches the rose 
currently sold as Tapilion’ in Australia but as 
‘Papilion’ was not in any early catalogues it is 
believed that it may be the Tea rose ‘Beaute 
Inconstante’ (Pernet-Ducher, 1892) that was 
listed in South Australian nursery catalogues: 

E B Heyne 1900, E & W Hackett 1912, 

Henry Sewell’s Catalogue of Roses 1914 and 
Lasscocks Nurseries 1914 and 1922. It was also 
listed in many interstate catalogues of the time. 

The other really interesting rose at Almerta is 
known as ‘Almerta Orchard Pink’. This rose at 
first sight appeared to be an old Hybrid Tea. 

On revisiting at different times of the year and 
after growing a young plant at the Repository, 
however, I am beginning to think this is a Tea 
rose. As to identity we have no clues so far, but 
a closer look at the local old catalogues may 
help us to get closer. 

The late Miss Ackland had previously owned 
another old property that we visited for the first 
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Pending identification, this specimen currently bears the study name ‘Miss Ackland’s 5A soft pinkTea’ 


time in 1987. She had inherited her parents’ 
farming interests as an only child. Just north of 
Mt Pleasant, this garden had a number of early 
Hybrid Tea roses that may have come via Miss 
Ackland’s father who had worked at the large 
nearby homestead Rosebank. It is now owned 
by the third occupant since Miss Ackland’s time. 

As the cottage was approached, there was 
formerly a collection of roses on the southern 
boundary of the garden. A few of these were 
repeated at the front and the north-western 
corner of the cottage. Eleven different roses were 
in the southern bed including ‘Blackboy’, Rosa 
banksia ‘Lady Banks’, Rosa banksia banksia, 
‘Turners Crimson Rambler’, a rose that may 
have been ‘Cloth of Gold’, but is now lost, and a 
number of other roses including the following: 

■ A medium sized, sweetly perfumed, 
double, light to mid pink with lighter 
reverse blooms on nodding weak necks. 

The mother plant has grown to large 
proportions. It may be a descendant 


of ‘La Lrance’ as it bears many of its 
characteristics. Its study name is ‘Miss 
Acldand’s I A Pink HT’. 

■ Another rose is a semi double apricot HT 
which has been difficult to propagate. It 
is such a richly coloured apricot that we 
need to get this rose growing and placed 
in the Repository. Its study name is ‘Miss 
Ackland’s 3A apricot HT’. 

■ Another of these special roses is ‘Miss 
Ackland’s 5 A soft pink Tea’. We are hoping 
that we will succeed with cuttings of this 
rose this year. 

Between Eden Valley and Springton lies the site 
of the proposed town of Taunton which never 
eventuated, and where the remains of a group 
of old roses are to be found growing along the 
property fence -line on either side of the Kuchel 
farm entrance gate. Each spring these well 
established old shrub and rambler roses were a 
spectacular sight until the Council contractor 
sprayed them with a combined blackberry and 
herbicide spray in the spring of 1998. 
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By the time the damage was noticed it was 
too late for the majority of the roses. Rosa 
wichuriana, Rosa damascena ‘Trigintipetala’ 
and the great swathe of Rosafoetida and Rosa 
foetida bicolor were immediate casualties. 

All the other roses were “brought to their 
knees” and are still trying to recover from 
this blow: Rosa banksiae Alba Plena ^ Rosa 
banksiae lutea, Rosa x fortuneana, Rosa 
eglanteria hybrid, Rosa multiflora, the 1828 
Jacques sempervirens Telicite-Perpetue’ and 
a stunning unknown double -yellow, lemon - 
scented noisette/wichuriana rambler which is 
very similar to the Australian bred Alister Clark 
rambler of 1918 ‘ Milk maid’ but may be in fact 
the 1900 Bar bier wichuriana x noisette cross 
‘Francois Foucard’. In time we hope to have 
examples of all these roses in the Repository. 

An unknown suckering rose found in numerous 
sites in the Valley is a real mystery. Known 
by the study name of ‘Gomersal Cemetery/ 
Habermann Cemetery/Miss ReideF, it grows 
to about one metre high with highly perfumed, 
old rose scented, recurrent blooms which 
may be large and double or medium and semi 
double but with a great boss of yellow stamens. 
These are followed by pyriform orange- brown 
hips that contain numerous seeds. It is from 
the ‘La Reine’ family of roses of which there 
were hundreds of children. ‘La Reine’ is 
possibly a seedling of the Hybrid Bourbon 
‘William Jesse’ which figured in many of the 
early Australian nursery catalogues. ‘William 
Jesse’ and ‘La Reine’ were both grown in the 
Adelaide Botanic Gardens and were offered for 
sale through South Australian nurserymen. The 
local J F Wood’s Evandale Nursery at Keyneton 
offered them for sale around 1860. 

‘Stockport Yellow Tea/HT’ is a rounded 
healthy bush which seems to be in flower 
nearly continuously. Golden yellow double 
blooms fade to light yellow, depending on the 
weather. The mother plant is one of five that 
were planted before 1940 in Stockport north 
of Adelaide. One of our Barossa and Beyond 
members who went to primary school in the 
1950s remembers passing by this rose on his 
walk to school, and according to his mother it 
was there before 1940. We have not found an 
identification yet for this lovely yellow shrub 


rose, but it may be ‘Golden Emblem’, the 1916 
McGredy Pernetiana that was offered by a few 
South Australian nurseries at about the time 
that this rose is believed to have been planted. 
Pernetianas are notoriously hard to propagate by 
cuttings, as this rose has proven to be. 

These are only a few of the many roses which 
have been located, documented and in many 
cases propagated and then planted in the 
Repository. These roses are horticultural 
treasures that will be lost to future generations 
if they are not documented and propagated 
before it is too late. As houses change 
ownership gardens change too. Many of the 
plants are lost as the new owner bulldozes away 
the past life of the garden to create his or her 
own dream. The former gardener’s life seems 
also to be erased as their garden disappears. 

The Barossa Old Rose Repository has 
become home to many of these plants that 
might otherwise be lost. With the love and 
dedication of a small band of volunteers this 

References: 

m Old Roses: The Master List Brent C. Dickerson 

■ “T/ie Leader^ March 10, 1982 

■ “Angaston Sketehbook'' 

m Evandale Nursery, near Angaston, 

J. F.Wood, F.H.S., catalogue cl860 

■ F C Davis, Moore Farm, Reedbeds, near 
Adelaide catalogues 1862 and 1863 

■ Edwin Smith Clifton Nursery, Walkerville, SA 
catalogue 1885 

■ Cox’s Seeds, cnr Rundle St & East Tee. 

Catalogue cl 924 

■ Osborn’s Nurseries, Richmond, SA catalogue 
cl928 

■ Ray Nursery, Bridgewater, SA catalogue 1928 

Patricia Toolan is an old rose conservator who 
was awarded the Deane Ross Memorial Award in 
1999 from HRIA. She was awarded a Churchill 
Fellowship in 2002 to travel to the USA, 

Italy, France, Germany and UK to study the 
preservation and conservation techniques and 
strategies of old roses and plants in cemeteries. 

She lives near Keyneton on the outskirts of 
the Barossa Valley in South Australia and is a 
coordinator of the Barossa & Beyond regional 
group of HRIA. 
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For the bookshelf ... 

Portmeirion 

The Girl who Loved Donkeys 


Portmeirion 

Jan Morris, Alwyn Turner, Mark Eastment, Stephen Lacey and Robin Llewelyn 
Antique Collectors’ Club, 2007 
RRP $50 

Reviewed by Trevor Nottle 


The blurb about Portmeirion describes the 
book as being about travel and ceramics; 
of course it is not - it is about architecture, 
landscape, design, art, lifestyle, history 
and biography. It is a fascinating book and 
beautifully produced. It tells the story of a 
fabulous and fascinating place; a magical fantasy, 
a charming bijou and a world unto itself 

Situated where the mountains of Eryri come 
down to the sea on the coast of NW Wales 
Portmeirion is the plaything and child of 
architect Clough Williams -Ellis. Conceived as 
a resort development in the form of a village 
fantastique it is far removed from any Disney- 
esque references. Instead Ellis, an architect 
with barely three months attendance at the 
Architectural Association, drew on European 
and Mediterranean references to construct 
a series of inter-connected and independent 
buildings in the form of a village that 
together made up a resort, hotels and other 
accommodation . 

The book is written by a group of authors each 
with great feeling for the place and expertise 
in various aspects of the entity - architectural 
references and history, garden history, design, 
pottery - the great Portmeirion brand is home 
there, social history and English culture, 
particularly between the Wars. Purpose built 
as a resort by a family with lengthy connections 
with the area Portmeirion was the first such 
venture in the UK. It is still owned and 


operated by the Williams -Ellis family today, 
some 80 years since it was first established. 

Eor garden historians the book records the 
development of the idea of an integrated site 
where buildings, gardens and surrounding 
landscape all become part of a larger vision; 
an idea that is too readily associated with 
modern Theme’ hotels in Bali, the Seychelles, 
Charleston, New York, London and elsewhere. 
It is remarkable that Portmeirion preceded this 
‘contemporary’ tourist phenomenon by almost 
a century. 

Would that there were more places like it. 
Portmeirion will delight and inform those 
fortunate enough to obtain a copy and read it. 

Trevor Nottle is an Adelaide author and 
academic who is currently Project Manager for 
Sustainability in TATE South Australia 


AGM Notice 


The 27th Annual General Meeting of the 
Australian Garden History Society Inc. will be 
held on Saturday 20 October 2007 at 8.30am 
at the Country Comfort Hovell Tree, cnr Hume 
Highway and Hovell Street, Albury, NSW. 

There will be six vacancies for elected positions on 
the National Management Committee this year. 

If nominations exceed the number of vacancies, 
ballot papers will be enclosed in this Journal. 
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The Girl who Loved Donkeys 

A biography of Edna Walling, by Esme Johnston 
Privately published 2007: www.seekbooks.com.au 
RRP $20 

Reviewed by Genevieve Jacobs 


Long lost in the archives of the La Trobe 
library, this charming small book was written 
by the great gardener’s close friend, Esme 
Johnston. Deeply personal, the book has the 
flavour of a time now long gone - conflding, 
gently romantic, nature worshipping - and 
Edna worshipping. Less a biography and more 
a memoir, there are no great revelations here, 
but rather a gentle distillation of this energetic, 
visionary and sometimes whimsical woman. 

Esme Johnston and Edna Walling met during 
one of the busiest times of the latter’s career, 
the period in which she wrote her influential 
garden articles for Australia Home Beautiful. 
Esme’s subject was houses and old furniture, 
and the two got on famously, beginning a 
lifelong friendship. 

Bickleigh Vale gives the author her touchstone: 
from the principles Walling espoused in this 
pioneering village development, Johnston 
develops her theme of a woman whose light 
touch and artistry were accompanied by a 
famously feisty and forthright nature. 

There are many brushes with “unsympathetic” 
Councils and clients, and much admiration of 
Edna’s ability to get her way. On the housing 
development at Port Kembla near Wollongong 
in NSW where she was commissioned by BHP, 
Johnston describes Walling’s meeting with the 
mine manager thus: 

“On arrival she was met by the manager, 
plans in hand.. ..and not only house plans 
but stakes as well, all ready to mark 
positions where the houses were to go. And 
when she was shown the plans.... 


‘Well, they might have been suitable for 
an industrial suburb’, she said, ‘but they 
were far from suitable for that lovely 
mountainside. However I wasn’t there to 
pull my punches...! was there to say what 
I thought. Which I did, badly shocking the 
mine manager in the process. I’m afraid.’ 

Walling’s own photographs are used 
throughout, and accompanying the images 
from Bickleigh Vale and East Point are more 
from Buderim and her many road trips. 

The latter stages of Walling’s life in Queensland 
have not been extensively documented and it is 
here that Johnston’s book serves an interesting 
purpose. The author’s ongoing friendship 
with the designer allows us poignant glimpses 
of the older woman, past the great creative 
ferment of her life’s work but still eager to 
make friends, create gardens and write. There 
are disappointments as publishers refuse books 
and articles, and grand schemes for new village 
developments fail to materialise, but Edna’s 
spirit is indomitable. 

In her introduction, Walling’s niece Barbara 
Barnes describes the author as a “true friend 
and kindred spirit of Edna Walling” and it is in 
this spirit that The Girl who Loved Donkeys 
along with “...plants and animals, country 
cottages, rocks and trees, lichened boulders 
and little white -flowered creeping plants star- 
scattered on the ground....” should be read. 
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Diary dates 


OCTOBER 
Sunday 7 

Western Australia, Guildford 

A tour conducted by Guildford 
Society member Barbara Dundas, 
around the historic precinct which is at 
development risk. 

Sunday 7 

South Australia, Upper Sturt 

Garden visit to Manoah, 9 Manoah 
Drive, Upper Sturt, 2 pm. Donation 
of $5 per person. Afternoon tea 
will be served. RSVP to Lyn Hillier, 
(08) 8333 1329 by 3rd October. 

Friday 12, Saturday 13 
Tasmania 

How to ‘read’ and record gardens 
New Norfolk visit: Tour of historic 
Willow Court and demonstration of 
‘reading’ and recording gardens during 
the course of garden visits. CONTACT: 
Ivan Saltmarsh, ivanof@bigpond.com 

Friday 19, Saturday 20, 
Sunday 21 (optional day 
Monday 22) 

NSW, Albury 

Annual national conference. 
Meandering about the Murray 
Post conference tour Tuesday 23, 
Wednesday 24, Thursday 25 

NOVEMBER 

Wednesday 7 
Victoria, South Yarra 

An illustrated talk by Holly Kerr 
Forsyth presented in conjunction 
with the Friends of the Royal Botanic 
Gar dens. Mueller Hall, National 
Herbarium, Birdwood Avenue, South 
Yarra 6.00 for 6.30pm. To book send 
a cheque or money order made out to 
Friends of the Royal Botanic Gardens 
to Gate Lodge, 100 Birdwood 
Avenue, Melbourne Vic 3141. Cost 
$20.00; members AGHS and FRBG 
$15.00. Credit card payment is not 
available. CONTACT: FRBG, 

(03)9650 6398 


Saturday lo, Sunday ii 
Victoria, Lake Colac 

Weekend tour around Lake 
Colac, homesteads and gardens 
of the Western District volcanic 
plains. CONTACT: Kathy Wright 
kwrightl @bigpond.com 

Sunday ii 

South Australia, Rostrevor 

Garden visit to Marybank Farm, 
Montacute Road, Rostrevor. 
Devonshire tea will be served at $6 
per person. CONTACT: Lyn Hi ll ier 
(08) 8333 1329 by November 7 

Sunday ii 

Sydney/NNSW, Hunters Hill 

Ramble around Hunters Hill Corner 
of Gladstone Road (off Woolwich 
Road) & Prince Edward Road, 
Woolwich, 2 -5pm, $10/15 non- 
members, includes light refreshments. 
Bookings essential. CONTACT: 

Stuart Read, (02) 9873 8554(w), 

(02) 9326 9468(h), 
stuart.read@heritage.nsw.gov.au or 
Stuartl962@bigpond.com.au 

Saturday 24 
Victoria, Beaufort 

Working bee at historic Belmont, 
Beaufort. CONTACT: John Hawker 
J ohn .Hawker@dse . vie . gov.au 

Sunday 25 

Queensland, Lower Beechmont 
Christmas Break-up. Meet at 10 
am at 200 Freemans Rd, Lower 
Beechmont (telephone 5533 1409). 
AGHS wHl provide tea, coffee, sugar 
and milk. Bring lunch items to 
share. Cost: Members: $10 Guests: 
$15 CONTACT: GiU Jorgensen by 
November 20, (07) 3341 3933 or 
j orgenkg@picknowl .com . au 

Sunday 25 

Southern Highlands, Wildes 
Meadow 

Wildes Meadow Garden Ramble, 
10am. We will be visiting three very 
different and outstanding gardens in 
Wildes Meadow. Linden Brae, Dragon 
Farm and Pat Bowley’s garden in 
Clearys Lane. 


DECEMBER 

Wednesday 5 
Victoria, Princes Hill 

End of year celebration and 
garden photographs exhibition. 

North Carlton Railway Station 
Neighbourhood House, 20 Solly 
Avenue, Princes HiU (Melway 29 
Hll), 6pm. BYO picnic (gas BBQ 
available) CONTACT: Pamele Jellie, 
pdj ellie@hotmaLl . com 

Sunday 9 
Sydney, Wahroonga 

Christmas Party, 25 Lucinda Avenue, 
Wahroonga, 5-7pm. Cost: $15/20 
non-members, includes refreshments. 
Bookings essential. Bookings & 
enquiries: CONTACT: Stuart Read, 
(02) 9873 8554 (w), (02) 9326 9468 (h), 
Stuart . read@heritage . nsw. gov. au or 
Stuart 1 9 62 @bigpond .com . au 

Sunday 9 

South Australia, Stirling 
Christmas Drinks at Beechwood, 
Stirling 5pm. Donation is $10 per 
person. Drinks wtU be provided. 
Members are asked to bring a plate of 
Christmas fare. CONTACT: Lyn HiUier 
(08) 8333 1329 by December 5. 

Friday 14 

Southern Highlands, Moss 
Vale 

Botanic Art Exhibition opening and 
Christmas Party at Hewson Dartnall, 
Gallery, Argyle St Moss Vale. Launch 
will be combined with Christmas drinks. 

Ongoing working bees 

Bishopscourt 120 Clarendon Street, 
East Melbourne, third Wednesday 
of each month: 

CONTACT: Helen Page (03) 9817 
2003 helenpage@bigpond.com 

St Heliers Abbotsford Covent 
Gardens: first Wednesday of 
every month except January. 

Starting time is 9.30am, morning 
tea provided, BYO lunch and 
gardening gloves. Assistance is most 
welcome. CONTACT: Pamela Jellie: 
pdj ellie@hotmail. com 
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Items of interest 


Ordering history 

On July 29 A Guide to Conserving and 
Interpreting Gardens in Western Australia 
was launched by Associate Professor Dr Jenny 
Gregory at the Fremande Art Centre, in the 
presence of many branch members. 

This guide, compiled by John Viska with 
assistance from Gillian Lilleyman and Elizabeth 
Hof, represents a major project for the branch 
and provides an invaluable guide to assessing 
gardens through five historical periods, ranging 
from European settlement through to the 
boom years of the 1980s. 

Particular attention is paid to the influence 
of the gardenesque style, seen in Western 
Australian gardens throughout most of the 
19th and 20th centuries and characterised by 
the assembly of plant collections as advocated 
by Loudon. 


Sue Monger, guide compiler John Viska and Associater Professor 
Dr jenny Gregory display the Guide at its launch. 

Photo: Gillian Lilleyman 


Australia has a valid garden history with scope 
for further research. Their initiative looks 
certain to enable just such a process. 


In addition, the guide’s appearance underscores 
the importance of documentation, as advocated 
by the Burra charter. The guide outlines 
documentation methods and analysis and 
provides those undertaking restoration with a 
reference frame for gardens of each identified 
period. 

Extensive plant lists, design elements and 
typical layouts are all described in some 
detail, along with overviews of the social and 
cultural climate of the times. During the gold 
rush period, for example, rapidly increasing 
prosperity transformed public and private 
gardens, making extensive tree planting 
programmes possible for the first time in the 
state’s history. 


For details about the guide, contact WA branch 
secretary Sue Monger, susanmonger@yahoo.com.au 

Restoration materials 

Community groups are being encouraged to 
restore memorial avenues with the launch of 
the Avenues Kit by the Governor of Tasmania. 
The kit was prepared by the Hobart based 
Friends of Soldiers Memorial Avenue with 
help from the Royal Tasmanian Botanical 
Gardens and the RSL. There are more than 
70 memorial avenues throughout Tasmania, 
established by family and friends of those killed 
in the First and Second World Wars, and more 
in Victoria, New South Wales and some other 
Australian states. 


By contrast the 1960s developments along the 
coastal strips to Perth’s north and west fostered 
an increasing use of natives that would tolerate 
alkaline, largely sandy soils. Spectacular Western 
Australian natives were produced in specialist 
nurseries, and government recommendations 
on drought tolerant planting began as early as 
the 1970s. 

The authors conclude by expressing the hope 
that in their quest to find information on 
conserving and interpreting gardens, their 
readers will become aware that Western 


The kit comes on a CD and includes historical 
descriptions of plantings, links to websites, 
documents for applications and submissions 
and a template for an action plan. The Royal 
Tasmanian Botanical Gardens has been heavily 
involved in this project, providing editorial 
comment and advice on the types of trees 
suitable for the avenues and issues to consider 
when selecting trees. The CD costs $25. 
Contact Adrian Howard on 6234 4396 or 
ho warda@bigpond . net . au 
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Vale Nina Crone 


1934 - 2007 


Garden writer Anne Latreille was a colleague 
and friend of Nina Crone. This article first 
appeared in The Age on July 21 2007. 

Nina Crone, who has died in Melbourne after 
a short illness, was a born teacher. She was 
fascinated by history and language. She loved 
to acquire knowledge and to pass it on - with 
joy, flair and expertise - to others. 

The high point of her career was 20 years at 
the helm of Melbourne Girls Grammar School. 
Here her armoury of skills was well suited to 
the position of headmistress, which she took 
up in 1975. These skills - intellect, a capacity 
for hard work, negotiation ‘smarts’, genuine 
interest in young people, and charm mingled 
with a somewhat fey quality - were deployed 
throughout her life, not only in education but 
in spheres as disparate as journalism, garden 
history, volunteer work with a plethora of 
community groups, and her family. 

Her time as leader of Melbourne Girls 
Grammar spanned an era of educational and 
cultural change and was full of unremitting 
hard work. She had many and varied 
involvements in the wider educational sphere, 
and received an OAM in 2000 for her sustained 
contribution to education. She kept up 
outside interests - writing for The Age under a 
pseudonym, working in the shop at the Royal 
Botanic Gardens. 

On retirement in 1995 she moved to 
Walkerville in South Gippsland, where she 
had bought (and cleared) a bush block in 
the 1970s as a retreat from the pressures 
of her job. She extended the house she had 
built, and developed a garden of Australian 



A/l/'ss Crone surrounded by students: her passion for teaching 
infuenced many young lives 


plants suited to the poor soil and strong 
winds. Then she was asked to fill a sudden 
vacancy at a school in Warragul, 90 minutes 
away. She didn’t hesitate, driving twice a 
week across the hills to teach French - her 
abiding love - to two small classes. This was 
the start of a close involvement with her 
new community in areas like the Red Cross, 
tourist information, local history. 

From 2001-06 she edited the journal of the 
Australian Garden History Society. She was an 
enthusiastic member of this group, combining 
as it did her remarkable knowledge of history 
and her love of plants and gardens. Her 
inquiring mind and intellectual rigour enriched 
the quarterly publication. And she was a 
regular at garden working bees. 

Increasing interests in Melbourne brought 
her back in late 2003, where she was warmly 
welcomed by friends and former colleagues. 

It is hard to accept that this vigorous, warm 
personality - Miss Crone to generations of 
schoolgirls, Nina to her friends - is gone. She 
is survived by her siblings, Graeme and John 
Crone, and Eleanor Leigh, and by her much- 
loved nieces and nephews. 
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